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Endearing and Enduring 


Secretary Arthur P. Black's Career a 
Gracious Service 


By L. RALPH TABOR 


Sarurpay afternoon, June 24, members 
of the congregation gathered at Luther 
Place Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., 
together with clerical and lay leaders of 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
and other friends, to honor the memory of 
Arthur P. Black. The Order for the Burial 
of the Dead was conducted by Pastor L. 
Ralph Tabor, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Gould Wickey, executive secretary of the 
Board of Education of the United Lu- 
theran Church and a member of the con- 
gregation. The 
benediction was 
pronounced by 
the Rev. Dr. L. 
M. Zimmerman, 
pastor emeritus 
of Christ Church, 
Baltimore, and a 
beloved friend 
of the late Mr. 
Black. The inter- 
ment followed at 
Cedar Hill 
Cemetery. Active 
pallbearers were 
six members of 
the church coun- 
cil. Honorary pallbearers were members 
of the Executive Committee of the Lu- 
theran Laymen’s Movement and official 
representatives of the U. L. C. A. boards 
and auxiliaries. 

Arthur P. Black was born May 10, 1875, 
at Sullivan, Ashland County, Ohio. His 
life, through young manhood, was spent in 
Ohio. He/was educated in the public 
schools, studied at Ohio Wesleyan and the 
College of Wooster, taught in the elemen- 
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-tary schools and later in the Ashland High 


School. December 24, 1899, he was mar- 
ried to Clara B. Kiplinger of Nova, Ohio, 
whom he had known since childhood. For 
ten years he was editor of The Ashland 
Press, and during this period he was twice 
elected to the Ohio Legislature. His serv- 
ice in that body led to his coming to Wash- 
ington in 1912. 
(Continued on page 25) 
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At Close of Day 


We Quite agree that the great objective of Christian people everywhere in 
these troubled times is arrival at the end of this terrible war. It is similarly true 
and more poignantly disturbing to all our minds that a vast percentage of our 
young men and young women are in the midst of the manifold dangers confront- 
ing the Armed Services. 

Some comfort can be properly derived from the fact that the cultivation of 
hatreds is not the only enterprise which is in action. The absorption of the 
entirety of the people’s energies in what has come to be called “the war effort” 
is not complete. On the contrary, the Church has continued not only its accus- 
tomed Sunday schedule of ministries but the functioning of many of its auxiliary 
enterprises. They do not detract from the “all-out” prosecution of the war: they 
are in its midst. They employ the time and interest of those who are the too 
young and the too old for active combat service. 

“Summer camps” to which young people go for vacations, recreation, fellow- 
ship and Bible study, have not been adjourned; on the contrary they are active 
as usual, The sunset bugle is heard at the close of day and the people repair to 
some spot chosen for daily devotions. To Him whose ear is ever open to our 
prayers ascend petitions for grace and thanks for the privileges of communion 
with God. These gatherings and similar ones in churches and homes are the 
invocation in behalf of erring, grieving, rebelling, hoping, sinning children, whose 
_ days begin and end before the Cross of Christ. 
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Converting the newspapers 

RELIGION is becoming important news, 
said the editor-in-chief of Press Asso- 
ciation, British newsgathering organ- 
ization, at a recent editors’ convention 
in London. 

“A spiritual revival is most likely,” 
he said, as reported by Editor and Pub- 
lisher. “People to- 
day are more inter- 
ested in God as dis- 
tinct from goodness 
than they have ever 
been. .. . Tens of 
thousands of men 
and women re- 
turning from the 
forces will look for a living faith, an 
all-satisfying philosophy. 

“The press, as a key industry, has got 
to determine its attitude to religion, 
whether it is to be co-operative, just 
benevolent, indecisive, aloof, or even 
hostile.” 

Generally speaking, said Mr. Martin, 
the press reacts to religion with a cer- 
tain wariness and frequently with con- 
tempt. There is a suspicion that the 
churches are trying “to gatecrash the 
columns.” 

Today it must be recognized that “re- 
ligion is news, news of the highest or- 
der, in escapable news, news of a kind 
that has never been. adequately or 
clearly. perceived in our profession.” 
Mr. Martin proposed re-education of 
newspaper staffs on the essential values 
of religious news, and a series of edi- 
torial conferences on the best policy for 
promoting religious convictions. 
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Missionaries driven out 
At least 200 missionaries from sta- 
tions in north-central and south-central 
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China have been driven westward as 
Japanese advance through Honan prov- 
ince. 

They travel on foot, in carts, in box 
cars, leaving their homes and posses- 
sions behind. The Japanese offensive 
has made their work impossible. 

Augustana Lutheran missionaries are 
among the refugees. At first they tried 
traveling by day. Strafing planes killed 
many of the people who have been 
crowding the roads, and missionaries 
resorted to travel by night. Baptist and 
Roman Catholic missionaries joined the 
Lutherans in the trek. Some of the 
Lutheran evacuees, when they arrived 
in Shensi Province, were housed in a 
Roman Catholic hospital.’ 

“Before long God will make it pos- 
sible for us to be back in Honan again,” 
writes S. Hjalmar Swanson. “In the 
meantime this may be God’s way of 
leading us into unclaimed fields in 
West China.” 

Over-all policy for Lutheran work in 
China is being directed from Chung- 
king by the Rev. Daniel Nelson, who 
has been sent to supervise the nine 
fields “orphaned” by the war. 


European Christians meet 

A MEETING of forty representatives of 
the World Council of Churches from 
ten countries was scheduled for July 
7-9 near Geneva, for discussion of a 
post-war program of reconstruction 
and evangelization. 

Current campaigns in Protestant 
churches in the United States seek a 
total of $2,670,000 for relief work in 
1944-45. The newly constituted “Church 
Commission for Relief in Asia” is to be 
largely responsible for work in the Far 
East, where floods and famine have 
added to the devastation of war. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


The Maronite Christians in the Leb- 
anon country have at least temporarily 
spragged the ambitious plans of the 
Emir Abdullah to erect an Arab Fed- 
eration into a Greater Syria. Their 
Patriarch has served notice that the 
Maronites will support the present 
Lebanese government as long as it con- 
tinues the independence of the Lebanon 
territory. Besides, they want “to pre- 
serve the ties of friendship that bind us 
to France (which formerly held this 
territory), and to co-operate with 
France while maintaining complete 
Lebanese independence.” The unwill- 
ingness of the Maronites to become a 
Christian minority in a Moslem-dom- 
inated Syria is at the same time a help 
to the Jewish interests in Palestine. 


The Chinese cave dwellers in the 
mountain fortress of Kenanpo, Shensi 
Province, are striving to establish a 
Utopia, in which there must be no 
bribery, dishonesty, opium smoking, or 
drinking. With Reds as near neighbors, 
and the Japanese only twenty miles 
away, they must keep strict watch. Any 
Communist who is caught proselyting 
is committed to a “Truth Conversion 
Institute,” for four months’ training to 
eliminate his errors. If he persists in 
his communism, he is carried back to 
the Red area. There are no skirts in 
the entire community. Men and women 
alike wear trousers. A correspondent, 
Harrison Forman, reports that the place 
is remarkably clean and of high moral 
tone. ; 


When (January 14, 1814) the King 
of Denmark handed over Norway to 
Sweden as one of the terms of the 
Peace of Kiel, that, seemed to end the 
matter. But the Norwegians thought 
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otherwise. On May 17 of the same year 
they adopted a Constitution at Eidsvold, 
and achieved their independence to 
make it stick. This was the last of a 
series of constitutions arising in those 
stirring times between the American 
Declaration of Independence and Na- 
poleon’s exit, of which the French Con- 
stitution of 1791 and the Spanish Con- 
stitution of 1812 were the most prom- 
inent examples. Under the present 
passing Quisling shadow, this Norwe- 
gian Constitution is supposed to have 
ceased; but again the Norwegians think 
otherwise. They have just completed 
an emphatic celebration of its anniver- 
sary—this year in exile, next year at 
home! By the way, both Army and 
Navy took an active part in the Eids- 
vold Assembly in 1814, and they were 
equally active in this latest celebration. 


They Say: Australia is sadly in need 
of crockery. Ordinarily importing 
50,000,000 cups and saucers annually, 
the people have had no shipments for 
over a year. ... Germans have now to 
choose between their feet and faces. A 
new decree (May 26) says that those 
who want shoe polish must surrender a 
soap coupon to get it. ... Bicycle users 
in Britain have increased from 8,000,000 
to 10,000,000 during the war. Bicycles 
are also a part of equipment of destroy- 
ers, for communication uses in ports. 
While at sea they furnish exciting ex- 
ercise on the narrow decks in pitching 
seas. ... If he was in earnest, a Louis- 
iana legislator did his best to convince 
the public that legislators are congenital 
idiots by offering a bill making the 
wearing of coats and ties by men a 
misdemeanor between June 1 and Oc- 
tober 1, Sunday and weddings alone 
excepted. 


FIRST-HAND WORDS FROM 


ORPHANS 


LULU SACHS, Children's Bureau, Relates 


Incidents of Deep Significance 


“AND what is your work?” asked the stylishly 
dressed lady whose name the writer did not 
learn, after a few minutes of conversation about 
children and her seventeen-year-old son who 


had just recently enlisted in the Navy. Being 
informed that I was a Child Welfare worker of the Lutheran Children’s Bureau, 
and that our organization places children in church institutions and foster fam- 


ilies, she said, “I presumed you work 
for a Church because you wear a uni- 
form and a cross.” 

Then she said, “You see I was 
brought up in an institution, and when 
I was twelve years old I was placed 
with a family with whom I lived until 
I was able to support myself. I am now 
a widow, and I am so lonely since my 
boy is away from me for the first time. 
We were inseparable.” 

She went on: “You see I don’t talk 
about this to many people. Even my 
closest friends, with one exception, do 
not know it. And here I am telling you 
about it and I haven’t known you ten 
minutes.” 

I told her I appreciated the confidence 
that enabled her to talk freely to me, 
and then I asked her how she,felt about 
her placements, explaining that it is by 
having reactions of people who have 
undergone these experiences that we 
can better plan and help the children 
with whom we are dealing. Her re- 
sponse adapted for publication follows: 

“Tt has been only a few years since I 
have overcome an inferiority complex 
which developed because of my not be- 
ing able to grow up with my parents in 
my own home. I cannot blame the in- 
stitution nor the foster family for this, 
however, because I liked it at both 
places and they did all they could to 
help me develop into a normal, healthy 
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girl. But, somehow, not being with my 
own father and mother as a child made 
me feel different from children I knew 
who lived with their parents in their 
own home. I often wished I could tell 
the superintendent of our Home or my 
housemother how I felt.; Later, when I 
went to live with my foster parents, I 
wanted to get up enough courage to tell 
them, but everybody was so good to me 
that I just couldn’t do it. So that hurt 
inside me continued until it seemed as 
if I couldn’t stand it, and I got the idea 
that I was a very inferior child. 

“I tried to conceal my feelings by 
what my superiors termed ‘big talk’ 
and ‘stubbornness.’ If they only could 
have known how I was suffering within 
and how I wanted to be told that I was 
just like other girls! But instead, while 
I was still in the West, there were peo- 
ple who within my hearing would say, 
‘Poor child, she is to be pitied” Or 
patronizingly they would give me 
money, sometimes as much as a dollar, 
and say to me, ‘Next time I come, I'll 
bet your housemother is going to tell 
me that you have been a nice little girl.’ 
I just wanted to scream at them, ‘Keep 
your old money.’ What I wanted them 
to do was to assure me that I was 
wanted there and that I was a real 
child, not someone on whom they should 
bestow pity and a pittance. 
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Lucy 


“IT have always been very thankful 
for my understanding foster parents. 
I came into their home as a little girl, 
but it took them a long time to con- 
vince me that I was like other children. 
I had the idea that because I could not 
live with my own father and mother, I 
was different from boys and girls who 
live with their parents. From the very 
first I used the name of my foster 
parents. My foster mother and I had 
many secrets. Neither she nor I ever 
told the neighbors about my family, 
because she said ‘they didn’t need to 
know.’ Because I felt I was different, 
I also did not want people to know the 
Lutheran Children’s Bureau had placed 
me with my foster parents. Then, too, 
in some communities the children who 
were being cared for by the Lutheran 
Children’s Bureau were called ‘Bureau 
children.’ It was enough of a humilia- 
tion to be ‘placed out,’ let alone being 
a ‘Bureau child.’ In spite of these feel- 
ings I was, and am, sincerely thankful 
for everything that my foster parents 
and the Lutheran Children’s Bureau 
have done for me. As a foster child, I 
am hoping the time will come when 
every person will help children who 
must be away from their parents to feel 


that they are not different from those. 


who are with their parents. 


John 


When I was seven years old my 
parents separated. There were other 
children in our family, so we were 
placed with two different foster fam- 
ilies. For a very short time my mother 
visited my little sister and me very 
faithfully, but when she saw we were 
receiving good care and were always 
happy in our home, her visits became 
less frequent, and finally she stopped 
coming. I used to cry myself to sleep 
nights when my mother failed to show 
up on her visiting days. Because my 
little sister was ill, she had to be placed 
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in a special kind of school; but I stayed 
on with “mom” and “pop” who, after 
they saw my parents were no longer 
interested in me, told me that if I would 
like them to adopt me they would do 
so, when I was old enough to answer 
for myself as to whether or not I 
wanted to be adopted. 

“Mom” and “pop” never said any- 
thing unkind against my parents. I be- 
lieve it was because of that and what 
they did for me that I loved them so 
much; because I did have a little spark 
of affection for my own parents, and, 
even though I learned later it was not 
true, I tried to make myself believe that 
it was because they did not understand 
each other that they separated. I was 
adopted by my foster parents when I 
was eighteen years old, and am now 
established in a business of my own, 
thanks to “mom” and “pop.” I shall 
never be able to repay them for what 
they have done for me. 


George 


I am a married man and have a fam- 
ily of my own. Just before I was mar- 
ried I received a shock which I thought 
I would never get over. But having 
been brought up in the church, I was 
finally able partially to overcome the 
great tragedy which faced me. To be 
truthful, however, there will always be 
a scar because my foster parents waited 
until I was a grown man to tell me that 
I was an adopted child. For a time the 
jolt of the news unnerved me and 
turned me against those to whom I 
should have been grateful. 

Because of my experience, I decided 
that I would never adopt a child unless 
he were old enough to say whether or 
not he wanted to become a member of 
my family. I often wonder why adop- 
tions are imposed upon helpless chil- 
dren. It seems much fairer to allow the 
child to reach an age when he can make 
the choice as to his relationship with 
the family before he is adopted. 


IN MERITED ESTEEM 


Y. M. C. A. Centennial Has Background of 
By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


It was a fitting gesture on the part of many Prot- 
estant congregations when they joined, on June 4, 
in observing the centennial of the Y. M. C. A. In so 
doing, the church honored herself in acclaiming the 


Achievements 


achievements of one of her children, whose activities 
produced results far beyond expectations. 

When George Williams asked his comrade, Edward Beaumont, whether he was 
prepared to “make a sacrifice for Christ,’ and then invited him to join in organiz- 


ing a society for “the improvement of 
the spiritual condition of young men 
engaged in the drapery and other 
trades by the introduction of religious 
services among them,” he was simply 
extending his personal church interests 
and activities. 


Interdenominational 

It at once took on an interdenomina- 
tional status when, on June 6, 1844, an 
apostolic group of twelve men, three 
each from the Church of England, the 
Congregationalists, Methodists and 
Baptists, formed and named their or- 
ganization the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. It was natural that a group 
so combined should operate undenom- 
inationally and fail to emphasize the 
specific creedal differences of their re- 
spective houses of faith; but that in no 
way led to the obscuring of their initial 
program, to “extend the Kingdom of 
Christ among young men.” 

Quite in the spirit of the evangelical 
fervor of that period, these earnest 
young men pursued the purpose of 
their movement. They sought the con- 
version of young men to an openly pro- 
fessed Christian faith, and they were 
remarkably successful. In a few years, 
however, the scope of their operations 
was broadened to include “mental im- 
provement.” This was occasioned by 
the very limited outlook of the young 
men the Association was serving, and 
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led at length to a significant series of 
lectures delivered in London’s Exeter 
Hall, the benevolent influence of which 
was widely extended in book form. It 
was the recognition of a need which 
the church of that time did not meet. 

The Y. M. C. A., however, was not 
“a bolt out of the blue.” Like all great 
movements, it had its forerunners and 
approximations. From the students’ 
religious societies of Harvard and Yale 
more than two hundred years before; 
the groups of young men gathered by 
Robert Nelson in England as early as 
1678, to the approximations of purpose 
in the Inner Mission work of Germany 
and Switzerland between 1768 and 
1836, and other like-minded and de- 


-voted groups, the religious needs and 


social adjustments of young men had 
increasingly become an objective among 
earnest Christians. These, no doubt, 
made their respective contributions to 
the ultimate favor and establishment 
of the Y. M. C. A. 


Lutheran Contributions to the Movement 
It is gratifying to recall the Lutheran 
contributions in our land to the pioneer 
days of the Y. M. C. A. Sherwood Eddy 
bears this brief, but telling, witness to 
one of our own: “In 1868, Robert Weid- 
ensall, pioneer and pathfinder in nearly 
all forms of Association work, had be- 
come the first employed officer of the 
International Committee.” 
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A fuller account of his labors was 
given in an eloquent historical address 
before the Centennial sessions of the 
Alleghany Conference in 1942. This 
was fittingly delivered in the birthplace 
of the synod: 


“When the first convention of Alleghany 
met in the Hollidaysburg church in 1842, 
there sat among the congregation a boy 
six years old, named Robert Weidensall. 
When the present church building was 
dedicated he was selected, at the age of 
eighteen, to be sent to Gettysburg and 
educated for the ministry. Being unable 
to preach because of throat trouble, he 
turned to teaching, and later to the work 
of the Y. M. C. A., of which he became 
the first field secretary, holding that office 


for fifty years. 
“His work for railroad men; for the for- 


eign-speaking; for students, forecasting 
the Student Volunteer Movement; for 
rural units; for the Y. W. C. A.; his history 
of the movement, and his visits in its be- 
half to many lands, have been a large 
factor in Alleghany’s influence for Christ; 
and for his preparation he always gave the 
fullest credit to his church and synod.” 


The traditions of this long and de- 
voted ministry still live wherever the 
Y. M. C. A. carries on its work. His 
person and spirit have become almost 
legendary, and the character and in- 
timate service of the man are revealed 
in the name which he bears among 
those who knew him, or have since 
heard of him. To all of them he is still 
“Uncle Robert.” 


In Foreign Fields 

Our college at Gettysburg likewise 
contributed to the pioneer work of the 
Y. M. C. A. in the person of David Mc- 
Conaughy (class of 1880), who, after 
nine years of secretarial service, sailed 
to Madras to begin and organize the 
Y. M. C. A. in India, and eventually to 
head the India National Council. Many 
others followed these two. 

The positive Christian character of 
the Y. M. C. A. personnel and activities 
is also attested by such of its general 
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secretaries as Robert McBurney and 
Richard Morse, who always placed the 
personal claiming of men for Christ be- 
fore their routine official duties; by the 
stimulation of a whole host of evangel- 
ists, such as Dwight L. Moody and Billy 
Sunday, both one-time secretaries of 
the Chicago Y. M. C. A.; likewise by 
such noted men as Munhall, Sayford, 
Wishard, Fred. B. 
Smith and, above all, John R. Mott. 
With these should be added David Yui, 
China, and Bishop Azariah, India. 


Sports a Means 

Even when in later times the Y. M. 
C. A. came to include a Department of 
Physical Education, it was intended to 
compass “vital and practical godliness.” 
Luther H. Gulick, son of a great mis- 
sionary family in Japan, carried the 
passion of his home into his work as 
first international secretary for physical 
work, He continually emphasized the 
chief purpose of this work as “reaching 
spiritually members using the gymna- 
sium.” To Gulick is credited the con- 
tribution of the “triangle,” which marks 
all Y. M. C. A. literature, as the sym- 
bol to proclaim the Association’s bal- 
anced interest in “body, mind and 
spirit.” By the way, the world of sports 
is indebted to this Y. M. C. A. activity 
for the universally welcome games of 
basketball and volleyball. 

The time came when the original 
evangelical fervor of the Y. M. C. A. 
seemingly cooled. The external activ- 
ities of the Association absorbed an 
ever larger measure of its energy and 
zeal. The lure of the “social gospel”— 
so fascinating in its promise—led the 
Y. M. C. A. on until there was little of 
the Gospel left. Among its leaders, as 
among those of the church, there were 
a number who feared that the word 
“Christian” hardly had a place in the 
name of the Association. However, 
American Christianity itself was hardly 
in the position to be self-righteous in 

(Continued on page 13) 


HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


PARENTAL INFLUENCE COUNTS 


® Our son, aged fourteen, has just been con- 
firmed. While his interest in the catechetical 
class has not been very great, he has been 
regular in church attendance, Some of his 
friends in the class have expressed their in- 
tention of giving up going to church and 
church school now that they have been con- 
firmed. Their parents have given them the 
idea that confirmation is like graduation and 
that the church school is for children only. 
Jack is giving them his ear, and I am‘afraid 
that one of these days he will make a break 
with his friends and determine to give up 
church school and perhaps let down on 
church attendance. What can be done about 
a problem like this? 


Wuat can be done depends a great 
deal upon the kind of relationship that 
exists between the boy and his parents, 
and the degree of confidence that has 
prevailed for a period of years. If you 
have practiced a real companionship 
with the boy, your living in general has 
been Christian, your loyalty to the 
church has been unquestioned, and you 
have been active in the congregation, 
you are in a very favorable position to 
influence your son in the right direc- 
tion. 

If he shows signs of weakening on 
attendance, do not nag him, and do not 
show too much irritation. Young peo- 
ple sometimes get a great thrill out of 
shocking their elders. But keep your 
own example at a high point. Do not 
allow your loyalty to the church to lag 
nor permit your church activities to 
grow less. 

Keep up your family worship, with 
participation by all members of the 
family. Try to make it really interest- 
ing. Welcome the suggestions of all 
home members as to what should go 
into the daily program. Do not focus 
attention on the boy by any remarks or 
unusual requirements in the worship, 
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but treat him the same as other mem- 
bers of the family. That is, recognize as 
the result of confirmation that he now 
has added responsibilities. 

Let your table and living room con- 
versation be interesting, pleasant, and 
of spiritual tone, with religion and the 
church coming in for due attention. 
Have some books on religion and the 
church which are easily readable. Let 
the .church’s periodicals have a prom- 
inent place. 

A sympathetic understanding of 
young people’s outlook, problems, in- 
terests, and aspirations is a high neces- 
sity for any adults who are to lead and 
influence adolescents. An attitude of 
superiority and fault-finding renders 
co-operation almost impossible. 

It is very desirable also that parents 
welcome into the home the friends and 
teachers of their teen-age youth. Few 
things are appreciated more than such 
friendly attitudes. 

All of these things are indirect ap- 
proaches to the problem. Parents 
should understand that indirect influ- 
ence is the most effective method of 
leading young people. They are not 
fond of being “told,” but they fre- 
quently respond heartily to indirect 
suggestion and suasion. By no means 
attempt coercion, for it is out of har- 
mony with a Christian spirit and con- 
trary to valid psychology. With the 
favorable background created by in- 
direction the matter can probably be 
talked over in a calm, friendly way and 
a solution to the problem discovered. 

To: everything that the home does the 
church should add an appealing and 
worth-while program for youth, under 
the leadership of tactful, wise, Christian 
leadership. 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


RIGHTEOUSNESS 
Read Matthew 5: 20-26, 43-48. 


First be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift. Matthew 5: 24. 

Basep in Justicr. The religion of 
Jesus is not mushy sentimentalism but 
sound philosophy and conduct. It is not 
lopsided with one hand offering gifts at 
the altar and the other reaching into 
the world’s grab-bag—with pious pro- 
fessions on Sunday and dubious deal- 
ings on Monday. Based in justice, both 
moral and civil law require restitution 
as well as leniency, retribution as well 
as mercy. The righteousness of Jesus 
demands, “Release and ye shall be re- 
leased,” “forgive and ye shall be for- 
given.” 


Whatever ye would that men should do 
unto you, even so do ye also unto them. 
Matthew 7: 12. 

MEASURED BY THE GOLDEN RULE. 
“Thou shalt” is backed by police and 
courts of justice. Conditioned by chang- 
ing times and circumstances, the law’s 
demands are too often limited and one- 
sided condemning the fellow who is 
“caught in the act” and by-passing the 
guilty, whose intent is unknown. “Thou 
shouldst” outreaches the law, both civil 
and moral, and takes in all parties and 
issues. Conscience is its sensitized de- 
tector; God’s will and man’s good its 
control and its goal. Righteousness of 
“the golden rule” measures rights on 
the one hand and duties on the other. 
Love is its compulsion, “thy neighbor 
as thyself” its gauge. It is Christ’s way. 


Abraham believed God, and it was 
reckoned unto him for righteousness. 
Galatians 3: 6. 

Rootep In Farru. “Man looketh on 
the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart,” said the seer 
Samuel to the handsome but heartless 
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—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


Saul. God looks at thoughts and de- 
sires. Abrahamic goodness is rooted in 
the regenerated spirit. When attuned 
by faith with the infinite Good—God— 
the believer has “imputed” to him 
“Christ’s righteousness” and imparted 
to him the spiritual vitality which 
issues in good works. 


But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
and pray for them that persecute you. 
Matthew 5: 44. 

ConpDITIONED BY Love. No “just and 
lasting” peace can be built into a world 
filled with hate. An association of na- 
tions can create international laws and 
courts of justice, and co-operative ef- 
forts can develop friendly relations; but 
real brotherhood must be sourced in 
God’s love. National and racial barriers 
can be broken down, selfishness over- 
come, and the bitterness of war up- 
rooted only as the Spirit of the Christ 
enables men to love their enemies and 
pray for their persecutors. 


Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect. Matthew 5: 48. 

REACHING TOWARD PERFECTION. The 
Son of man alone has attained perfec- 
tion. But all may go the way of right- 
eousness and reach faith’s goal. In spite 
of the world’s injustices and cruelties 
the “sons of light” may still by the in- 
spiration of His Spirit go confidently 
toward the perfection of the heavenly 
Father—who in lovingkindness “maketh 
His sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
the unjust.” 


“QO creat Absolver, grant my soul may 
wear 

The lowliest garb of penitence and prayer, 

That in Thy Father’s courts my glorious 
dress . 

May be the garment of Thy righteous- 
ness.” Amen. 
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Too Much of a Good Thing— 


Mrs. Lathrop considers other peoples’ children—and her own 


Tue asphalt of the street was soft-un- 
der my foot. Like my spine, I thought. 
If only there were a bit of breeze, the 
heat wouldn’t seem so intense. 

Not only my nose, but my whole face 
must be shiny as a greased pie-tin. 
Would I be lucky enough to reach home 
without meeting anyone I knew? If 
I'd realized how hot it was, I might not 
have been so magnanimous about re- 
fusing a lift. 

As I stepped up on the curb, a car 
drew up beside me. 

“Going my way?” asked Mrs. Benson. 

“With pleasure! My, how cool you 
look in your green gingham. I am 
simply melted.” 

“T’ve been taking it easy this after- 
noon. Our living room is delightful. 
When I stepped out of the door it was 
like stepping into a furnace.” 

“The teen-age center is opening to- 
night and I’ve been down there all af- 
ternoon helping with last minute prep- 
arations. I thought I might stop in for 
half an hour and help the youngsters. 
I stayed for three hours!” 

“That's the place that’s being spon- 
sored by the Woman’s Club, isn’t it?” 

“A committee of the Woman’s Club 
is back of it, but several other organ- 
izations have made financial contribu- 
tions. Our Ladies’ Aid gave something, 
you know, and so have several other 
church organizations.” 

“T understood the youngsters were to 
do the actual work themselves and 
have most of the running of it.” 

“That's what we all understood. And 
of course they have done a lot. But 
there’s quite a group’on the young peo- 
ple’s committee that just don’t seem to 
know how to go ahead and do things 
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for themselves. Nicest sort of manners 
and all that, but they give me the im- 
pression of having been babied and 
waited on at home so long that they 
just expect older people to do the work. 
We had to show them how to hang cur- 
tains, how to make punch, how to ar- 
range games.” 

“Probably not as capable as your 
Mark and Joan.” 

“Sometimes I think I am too much of 
a slave-driver. I am so anxious for 
them to grow up independent and re- 
sourceful that I may push them a bit 
too hard.” 

“Nonsense! I never saw less down- 
trodden children in my'‘life. Don’t let 
the heat get you!” 

“That must be what’s wrong with 
me. I’ve been on edge all afternoon. 
I’ve been trying to show some of these 
young people how to help themselves, 
and at the same time I’ve been wonder- 
ing how I ever let myself in for such a 
foolish performance right on top of va- 
cation school. It was several months 
ago that I agreed to serve on the com- 
mittee, and somehow I never learn that 
the day eventually arrives.” 

“T can see how you'd feel it was an 
important committee on which to serve. 
Some of the women wanted to open a 
place of that sort at the church, didn’t 
they?” 

“A few of them did; but even if the 
boys and girls are willing to do most 
of the work, a project like that requires 
a lot of adult guidance. My husband 
thought it would be far better to co- 
operate in a community undertaking 
than try to run our own.” 

“He’s right, of course. Most of the 


people who would be quite willing to | 
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work with him are already over- 
’ worked.” 

“This is an emergency measure, and 
I suppose it may dissolve into thin air 
after the war. Still, it will have served 
its purpose for the duration.” 

“You know, it wouldn’t be a bad 
thing to have a modification of the same 
thing for our Luther League when 
leadership is once more available.” 

“And by co-operating in this com- 
munity thing, we ought to learn some 
things that would be valuable then. I’ve 
thought about it quite a little. By that 
time Mark and Joan will be old enough 
to take part, and I’ll be especially in- 
terested in a wholesome social life for 
them. To be quite truthful, I think 
that’s what’s annoying me this after- 
noon, even more than the heat. Here I 
was, helping other people’s children 
prepare for a good time—and does any- 
one do anything for mine? The other 
parents would rather give the children 
money to go to the movies than have 
their noise around the house.” 

“Seems to me I saw that very thing 
in some report of some Young People’s 
conference. They had a forum in which 
boys and girls were asked what they 
thought contributed to the rise in juve- 
nile delinquency. One boy complained 
that there was only one house in their 
whole crowd of sixteen young folks 
where they could go and ‘make noise.’ 
That was one of the things that led to 
the opening of a lot of these centers 
where they could just go and ‘make 
noise’ to their hearts’ content, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Very likely. But there’s a group of 
youngsters younger than the teen-agers 
who are also being left out in the cold 
—or should I say the heat?” 

“The heat is right! Well, here we are. 
I’m certainly glad I was able to give 
you a ride this far. You look to me as 
though you should rest.” 

‘I’m going to. I’m going to take a 
cool tub and rest for an hour. I just 
dare anyone to disturb me! Thank you 
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for saving my life—or at least my 
temper.” 

The shady porch almost tempted me 
to sit down and rest, but I knew I'd 
relax better in my own room. I pulled 
one weary foot after another up the 
stairs. Thank goodness I had made a 
big jellied salad this morning. Mark 
and Joan could set the table. They 
weren’t like those helpless infants I had 
just been seeing. 

“Mother!” roared Mark, bounding out 
of the kitchen, “you ought to see the 
big batch of string beans we picked. 
We’ve got them all ready for you to 
can!” 

I clutched the stair railing. I could 
do with a bit less initiative at this 
moment! 


In Merited Esteem 


(Continued from page 9) 


the matter. During that same period 
organized religion was overcast with 
material shadows, and much. of its 
thinking was decidedly sub-Christian. 
Perhaps the way in which the Y. M. 
C. A. centers seemed to cater to a well- 
to-do class supplied grounds for crit- 
icism. 

In perspective much of that criticism 
seems too narrow, too selective; for in 
that period men who had been trained 
in the spirit and method of the Y. M. 
C. A. inaugurated such projects as the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement, 
the Commission on Message and Pur- 
pose, the Committee on Christian Em- 
phasis and Method, and were the in- 
spiring force in the Layman’s Mission- 
ary Movement. That religion was still 
accented seems strongly indicated by 
the brief mobilization of the Y. M. 
C. A. among our troops on the Mexican 
border during 1916. More significant 
than its large corps of 374 secretaries 
on the field, its generous provision of 
42 buildings, is its report of 13,845 de- 
cisions for Christ among the 150,000 
soldiers assembled for that campaign. 
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Aeross the Desk 


OWNERSHIP, GIVEN AND ASSUMED 


One oddity of human nature appears 
in principles on which we base owner- 
ship. For example, in that proverb to 
which prospectors for precious metals 
attach importance—“Gold is where you 
find it,” and its application, “Finders 
keepers,” there are no direct grounds 
for the claim of ownership. In 1847, in- 
cidental to employing water power for 
a sawmill, nuggets of gold were found 
in California. The famous “gold rush” 
was inaugurated. The hills and valleys 
of the area around Marshal’s sawmill 
were tramped over by thousands of 
prospectors, all of whom toiled and suf- 
fered, but only those who found gold 
had their labor rewarded by ownership. 

For making values known that 
hitherto had been unknown, our social 
order has adopted what might be called 
the gambler’s system of pay-off. Not 
only may the miner be protected in his 
title to the products of his good fortune, 
but also the inventor, the discoverer, 
and in these times to a growing degree 
—the experi in efficient. planning for 
production; all these in varying ways 
are authorized to apply the pronoun 
mine to the products of their activities, 
although favorable circumstances and 
the contributions of one or several gen- 
erations may have participated in en- 
abling results of value to be obtained. 

Nothing very mysterious is involved 
in this arrangement. It amounts to the 
consent of the social order that par- 
ticular recognitions and rewards shall 
accrue to the courage or risk, to the in- 
telligence or favorable circumstances, 
to the luck of timing something’s ar- 
rival which was hitherto unknown. We 
have confidence (secularly speaking) 
in no other way of inciting men and 
women to forsake beaten paths and en- 
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ter upon excursions into unknown 
realms of ideas, processes and products 
of labor. 

But in one phase of this mystifying 
trait of human nature, the Church has 
a very great stake. It must maintain 
care for that sphere of higher learning 
to which the outstanding scientists of 
our day give their attention. It is to be 
regretted that many of them become 
aliens from the faith we have by the 
grace of Jesus Christ. They appear in- 
different to the place of revealed re- 
ligion in human affairs. A group who 
for their learning are entitled to a de- 
gree of admiration are frankly agnostics 
and even atheists. Why? 

It can be that in the process of gain- 
ing some knowledge of how things are 
done, these scholars have been lured 
into an over-valuation of knowing the 
processes of nature’s forces in their 
marvelous accomplishments. This error 
blinds them to evidences of the source 
of every good and perfect gift. (On no 
one more than on the scholar, does the 
need rest to stay humble. The tempta- 
tion to deny the place of God in the 
affairs of the universe and thereby re- 
duce the proportions of our world to 
man-sized dimensions, appears to be 
irresistible to many who, gifted in in- 
tellect, and endowed with opportunities 


_ for study, have developed far beyond 


the average of their fellowmen.. They 
do not claim to “know it all,” but, hav- 
ing committed themselves to a capital 
error by eliminating God from their 
conception of our world, they become 
misleading guides for others. 

Their fallacies must be exposed. 
Their influence must be counteracted. 
They themselves should be advised to 
inquire more deeply into the true “Way 
of Life.” 
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Tributes to Secretary Arthur 


By F. H. Knubel, President, United 
Lutheran Church in America 


Our Church has increasingly known the 
strength of its laymen, and has recognized 
Arthur Black as a leading example of great 
personal sacrifice and of great service to 
us all. These laymen are however increas- 
ing our Christian hunger for more men 
who are like them. May their inspiration 
lead hosts of others into equal unselfish- 
ness in Christ’s Name. 


By J. Myron Shimer, President, Laymen’s 
Movement for Stewardship 

ArtHurR P. Buack’s capacity for friend- 
ship was based upon his love of our Lord. 
If there ever was a man among my 
friends who loved the Lord, without osten- 
tation or pretense, but with true sim- 
plicity and integrity, that man was Arthur 
Black. Out of this love came his absorb- 
ing passion for the promotion of Christian 
Stewardship. As he loved his Lord so he 
loved his Church and his family. His con- 
suming desire was that his family, his 
friends and his Church should have but 
one great goal—to lift up Christ that He 
might draw all men to Himself. 

Now that he has been promoted he re- 
minds me ever so much of Barnabas. Like 
him, he could correctly appraise char- 
acter, choose worthy ambassadors of God, 
reconcile differences, minimize prejudice, 
establish harmony, promote great causes, 
and give himself without stint or limit. 
His character was the cement of the Lay- 
men’s Movement and his convictions the 
engine that drew us towards our steward- 
ship goals. 


By Pastor L. Ralph Tabor, Luther 
Memorial Church, Washington, D. C. 


My first acquaintance with Arthur Black 
goes back to the campus of Gettysburg 
College when, representing laymen of the 
United Lutheran Church eager to help 
young men preparing for the gospel min- 
istry, this great and good man became a 
friend and counselor. That friendship con- 
tinued through seminary and through all 
the years of my ministry. Arthur Black 
was president of the council of Luther 
Place Memorial Church when I accepted 
the call to become its pastor, Unswerving 
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P. Black from Co-workers 


loyalty and enthusiastic support of his pas- 
tor characterized his relationship to me 
and to my predecessors. He walked among 
us with humility, integrity and sincerity. 
Blessed is the minister who is surrounded 
by laymen like Arthur Black! 

This Christian leader had two great in- 
terests: his church and his family. These 
‘were his hobbies and his avocations. It is 
impossible to measure his influence through 
the whole United Lutheran Church. Year 
in and out he labored to encourage the 
sense of Christian stewardship; the ef- 
fectiveness of his labors can be seen in the 
steady increase of responsiveness on the 
part of the church toward meeting the in- 
come objective. In many of the synods 
now leading the United Lutheran Church 
in meeting financial goals it was Arthur 
Black who planted the seeds of steward- 
ship among pastors and laymen; it was he 
who cultivated the spirit of freewill giving 
through years of depression or prosperity; 
it was he who brought into effective, work-— 
ing focus the dynamic of that group of 
devoted men in the Laymen’s Movement. 

When, in its early years, the United Lu- 
theran Church was finding its strength, 
this consecrated layman stirred the im- 
agination of pastors and reached the 
“average man” of the congregation with 
the educational program of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement to consider “The 
Whole Program of the Whole Church.” Up 
and down the land he went with his finger 
upon the pulse of the church, a welcome 
visitor at synods and at institutions, but 
even more welcome in personal confer- 
ences. He had the rare endowment of 
translating his personality into the words . 
of a letter. 

Our United Lutheran Church will miss 
him; the Laymen’s Movement faces no 
easy task in replacing him; Luther Place 
Memorial Church will not be the same 
without his presence. Yet so faithfully did 
he serve and so well did he instruct, that 
thousands of laymen and hundreds of pas- 
tors embody his dominant ideas. In the 
Book of Judges it is written, “The Spirit 
of the Lord clothed itself with Gideon”— 
in that ancient phrase there is an open 
clue to the power of the life of Arthur 
Black, 
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THE CHURCH SCHOOL LESSON 


IN RECOGNIZED LEADERSHIP hy Nathan Fe. Melhorn 


Deborah, Prophetess and Judge, Has Prominence in Hebrew History 
Adult Sunday School Lesson for July 23: Judges 4 and 5 
Tue period of Jewish history from Joshua to David is lacking in leaders of 


the first rank. The people allowed themselves to become divided. They were not 
thoroughly obedient to the commands of Jehovah. They did not eliminate the 


inhabitants from the area received through the Patriarch Abraham’s purchase. 


Instead, by various compromises, they 
made neighbors of pagan tribes on both 
sides of the Jordan River, and even ac- 
cepted and participated in heathen wor- 
ship. The result was an infusion of false 
practices. 


Occasional Prophets 


But the consciousness of their ultimate 
and divinely appointed mission was never 
entirely destroyed. From time to time 
“reformations” occurred, the people hav- 
ing be@n aroused by the fear of conse- 
quences. Jehovah’s wrath upon them was 
declared. He had forsaken them. The call 
to repent was sounded and a revival of 
fidelity to Jehovah was accomplished. 
Within the span of about 200 years at least 
a dozen persons, and perhaps more, pro- 
claimed the judgment of God upon those 
guilty of infidelity to their covenant. Each 
time a plea for repentance was uttered, 
and the “doers of evil” were warned 
against the consequences of their deeds. 
Those who voiced these warnings were 
called prophets or judges, or both. Among 
them were women. 

Deborah and Jael are two women 
named in chapters four and five of the 
Book of Judges. The first was an active 
agent in releasing six tribes of the Chosen 
People from subjection to the Canaanites, 
The second woman, Jael, the wife of one 
Heber, a Kenite, was selected to employ 
her feminine traits to lure Sisera, an 
enemy commander, into her tent. There, 
after drugging him into sleep, she slew 
him in a very unfeminine manner. Sisera, 
it may be observed in passing, had headed 
the flight of his soldiers, who, “fell by the 
edge of the sword; there was not a man 
left” (Judges 4: 16). 
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Women's Share in Israel's Destiny 

In the critical phases of Hebrew history 
women took part: it is commonly said 
that the position of women in Israel was 
higher than among folk whose religion was 
derived from nature. Rabbinical tradi- 
tions, according to the Jewish Cyclopedia 
in the article on Deborah, recognized seven 
women as prophetesses; namely, Sarah, 
Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, Abigail, Huldah, 
and Esther. The extent of their “fore- 
sight” or of their spiritual contacts with 
Jehovah, seem unequal; but with each 
there are some instances of merit. 

Deborah was definitely competent and 
was accepted. Her seat of prophecy was 
“under the Deborah palm tree . . . be- 
tween Ramah and Bethel.” When the en- 
slavement to her nation by the Canaanites 
aroused her prophetic wrath, she sent for 
Barak, a general, and bade him raise an 
army and attack their enemies. She went 
with the troops and shared in the strategy 
of the conflict and its victory for Israel. 

While Deborah and her contemporary, 
Jael, were unquestionably endowed with 
much that was not available to pagan 
women, the qualities of the New Testa- 
ment’s women are much more admirable 
than were the characteristics of the early 
“mothers in Israel.” They do have a con- 
ception of the home and of the family 
which was not found among Orientals. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
July 17-23 
.. Deborah Counsels Barak. Judges 4: 1-9. 
arin ae and Barak Deliver Israel. Judges 


M 
T. 
10-16. 
Ww. A Mother of Nations. Genesis 17: 15-19. 
Th. A oe s Gift to the Nation. I Samuel 
F. A Faithful Daughter. Ruth 2: 8-13. 

Sat. The Mother of a Great Son. Luke 1: 8-17. 
S. A Worthy Woman. Proverbs 31: 10-20. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE = 


Ky Anos Jo n Travet 


“My Country ‘tis of Thee’—A Hymn Study 
PSALM 144 


SAMUEL FrRANcIs SmirH (1808-1895) was 
Boston-born and Harvard-educated. There 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was a classmate. 
For his theological education he went to 
Andover Seminary. His interests were lit- 
erary; and while he served two pastorates, 
he taught modern languages in Colby Col- 
lege during the first, and resigned the sec- 
ond in order to give his full time to edi- 
torial work for the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union. He was New England to 
the core; love of country was inbred. 


His Own Story 


During his seminary days, Lowell Mason 
had given him several German hymnbooks. 
Mason did not read German himself, but 
thought the books might interest young 
Smith. Here let the author tell his own 
story: “One dismal day in the month of 
February I was standing near my window, 
casually turning over a collection of Ger- 
man songs which had been given me by 
Lowell Mason, one of the most noted mu- 
sicians of that time. I came to one I liked. 
My attention was attracted to the words, 
which were of patriotic nature, and the 
impulse came over me to make a patriotic 
hymn for my own country. I began at 
once; and at the end of half an hour, put 
the piece into my portfolio and went to 
my supper. The next time I went to Bos- 
ton I took the song with me and gave it to 
Mr. Mason. He did not refer to it at all at 
our next meeting and it passed wholly out 
of my mind. 

“On the next Fourth of July, as I was 
passing Park Street Church, I was at- 
tracted by the sound of music. I entered, 
and found the building filled with boys and 
girls engaged in celebrating the day. 
Glancing over the program held by a per- 
son in front of me, I saw the last piece was 
a song entitled, ‘My Country ’Tis of 
Thee.’” So the young theolog heard for 
the first time his own hymn and, even 
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then, little dreamed that it would become 
one of the best loved hymns of his nation. 


The Hymn and Its Critics 

The hymn has had its critics. “Too fla- 
vored with New Englandism,” says one. 
Henry Van Dyke thought to remedy this 
“defect” by writing additional stanzas that 
spoke of “inland seas,” “groves of giant 
trees,” “rolling plains,” “canyons,” and 
specific mention of the West and the 
South. But these stanzas have never be- 
come popular. As Samuel Francis Smith 
wrote the hymn, it is sung with feeling 
wherever Americans are gathered. 

There have been many appeals for a 
truly national anthem. Great hymns, like 
great poems, are not made ‘to order. The 
hymn carries the mark of true genius, and 
will never be supplanted. Dr. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus, famous orator of a former gen- 
eration, commenting on the attempt to se- 
cure a new national anthem, said, “‘Amer- 
ica’ will be sung anyhow. .... It. will 
always be sung, for it is a simple, easily 
understood song. It is an endearing song— 
it frankly says that the land of liberty is 
‘sweet.’ This is not sugary, but blossomy 
sweetness. ... The hymn is the republic’s 
very spirit, transcending in song any 
party, sect, scheme, or man. .. . Strong 
in simplicity and deep in its trust in God, 
children and philosophers can repeat it 
together. Every crisis will hear it above 
the storm.” 

The music is borrowed, but is as much 
ours as all the good things we have brought 
to America from Europe and turned to the 
uses of American democracy. It is a sing- 
able tune. 

* * * * 

To Leapers: Topic date, July 23. Source 
books used include Stories of the Great 
Hymns of the Church by Paine, and Lyric 
Religion by H. Augustine Smith. Next 
topic, “The Lord’s Prayer.” 
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“BOOKS . 


How to Have a Real Home 
Christian Family Life. By Earl S. Rudisill. United Lutheran Publication House. 90 pages. 


30 cents. 


Tue threat to the home in the material and moral conditions of the present emer- 
gency has unveiled paganism and confusion in it. The practical aim of this little book 
is to help make homelife Christian and efficient. It is a text for study and discussion— 
especially for groups of younger married folks with parental problems ahead of them. 


The author’s basic source material is a 
thoughtful selection of Scripture passages 
pertinent to each problem under review. 
He appends a bibliography which lists a 
variety of books of real value. Dr. Rudi- 
sill makes good use of his experience and 
special training in psychology and peda- 
gogy to challenge an attentive considera- 
tion of the matter in hand. He provides 
leading questions and projects for each of 
the thirteen chapters in the book. 

Anyone can read it with profit. Its pat- 
tern and its problems are familiar themes. 
We are so close to the institution that we 
may think we have all the answers. If, in 
your opinion, you know how a home 
should be runy ponder Dr. Rudisill’s con- 
cise suggestions. You will probably con- 
clude that there is more than one way to 
run a home—but only one best way! 

M. R. HaAmsuer. 


European Church 


Christian Counter-Attack. By Hugh Martin, 
Douglas Newton, H. M. Waddams, R. R. Wil- 
liams. Scribner's. 125 pages. $1.50. 

CROWDED into 125 pages, with enough de- 
tail to color the bare facts, are the evi- 
dences of a faith and a church which have 
not succumbed to the insidious philosophy 
of Nazism. Whatever may have been the 
status of the Christian Church “between 
the wars,” today it stands with no scepter 
but the truth and no breastplate save its 
faith. ot 

What the churches of Europe have done, 
have suffered, and have learned in their 
struggle with unscrupulous political pow- 
ers, is told with all the indisputable evi- 
dence available. The heroism of indi- 
vidual personalities is returning to its 
proper background where it can best give 
meaning to the story as a whole. The spir- 
itual resistance of the church in fourteen 
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European countries is a thrilling story of 
unity in action. United these Christians 
stand against the devisive and pagan 
forces of power politics and humanistic 
philosophies. 

Noteworthy in this uninterpreted colla- 
tion of facts is the object and method of 
resistance. The struggle of the church is 
against unchristian principles—racialism, 
disrespect for individual personality, ex- 
ternal and internal slavery, exploitation of 
education, injustice, and the glorification 
of brute force. The methods are no less 
significant—Protestant and Catholic unity, 
Biblical exegesis, encyclicals, underground 
asylums, youth programs, personal mar- 
tyrdom, and humor. 

For those who question the power of the 
Christian Church this book is an eye- 
opener. For those who have always be- 
lieved in its power, this book will be an 
encouragement. Rosert D. HERSHEY. 


Guide for Children 


Paul and Dorothy Go to God's House. By 
Howard R. Kunkle. Wartburg Press. 20 pages. 
15 cents. 

Our sanctuary and service, when beau- 
tiful expressions of our faith, make pro- 
found impressions upon children. Pastor 
Kunkle provides a splendid interpretation 
of our churchly worship for children four 
to fourteen. 

Paul and Dorothy with their aunt visit 
their church and learn about its plan and 
furnishings. When they attend the Christ- 
mas Communion, we observe each act 
through the children’s eyes and ears and 
have a simple, winning explanation by 
their aunt. 

Parents and children of our church 
should become familiar with this booklet. 

Paut M. Rurr. 
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Eternal Vigilance, the Price 
of Liberty 


SHouLp not the readers of THE LUTHERAN 
be apprised of the sharper drawing of 
lines of battle between Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism in our day? To say 
anything less is to ignore the inevitable; 
for Lutherans above all others are aware 
of the manner in which Lutheranism and 
Romanism are mutually exclusive. All the 
superficial efforts at co-operation and un- 
derstanding have proved fruitless. “Can 
one gather grapes from thistles?” Priests 
are increasingly being taken to task for 
these fraternizing efforts. They constitute 
the element which the Church considers 
infected by Protestantism and who will be 
silenced or eliminated. 

Silently and dignifiedly a small group of 
unusually able converted former Roman 
Catholic priests have conducted ‘“Christ’s 
Mission” in New York City to aid scores 
of priests out of darkness into light. Their 
magazine, The Converted Catholic, is in- 
dispensable material for Lutheran pastors 
and laymen. 

But for the lines of battle: 

1. With unprecedented boldness the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy, December 11, 1942, 
in their statement, “On Victory and Peace,” 
ordered the Protestants to “get out of 
South America.” The Federal Council of 
Churches replied with “Our Heritage of 
Religious Freedom.” 

2. “For five years the Catholics have de- 
feated Federal Aid to Education because 
their schools could not participate in such 
payments.” 

3. “Behind the Dictators,” by L.. H. 
Lehmann, unmasks the foreign policy of 
the Vatican State. It is a startling and 
sordid story. 

4. H. G. Wells, world-known author and 
historian, in his latest book, Crux Ansata, 
gives his frank conviction about the med- 
dling policies of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He says that this world-wide 
struggle will reveal itself to be “the strug- 
gle of our species to release itself from the 
strangling octopus of the Catholic Church,” 
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5, Harry F. Ward writes in The Chris- 
tian Century about “Vatican Fascism” and 


concludes with a warning. “The final de- 
feat of Vatican Fascism is the task of Cath- 
olics. Protestants do not contribute to it 


_by interfaith relations which ignore this 


necessity.” 

6. Time magazine fearlessly reports 
“Trouble in Cambridge” (June 12, 1944), 
telling what “Boston’s ostrich press” re- 
fused to see, i.e., negro-white race riots 
and anti-semitic outbreaks. “Harvard’s 
Psychologist in a quiet, unpublished study 
of Cambridge ‘morale’ had found the town 
which is 77 per cent Irish Catholic, rife 
with Coughlinism, anti-Semitism, Anglo- 
phobia.” 

7. Catholic “Gutter Journalism. ” There 
are dozens of cheap newsprint Roman 
Catholic papers, and a few of higher order, 
forever on the firing line for Romanism 
vs. Protestant Christianity. Recently faced 
with factual criticism by one of the Prot- 
estant journals, Christianity and Crisis, 
the Holy Name Journal called this paper 
“a poisonous little journal.” 

The retort to what Christianity and 
Crisis called gutter journalism was: “No 
preaching of good will between Protestants 
and Catholics will avail very much if Cath- 
olics insist on identifying Protestant crit- . 
icism with Communism.” 

8. The “Lynch Bill,” H.R. No. 2328, is 
now before Congress. It is designed to 
give power to the Postmaster General “to 
bar from the mails papers, pamphlets, 
books, etc., containing any defamatory and 
false statement tending to expose persons 
of any race or religion to hatred, contempt 
or ridicule.” 

9. Dr. J. H. J. Upham discussing “The 
Catholics and Planned Parenthood” in an 
article in the American Mercury for Feb- 
ruary 1944, makes a significant observa- 
tion. Not disallowing Catholics the right 
to their own opinion about the matter, he 
shows that the Roman Catholic Church 
“uses every conceivable device of po- 
litical power and economic boycott” to im- 
pose a tenet of their faith upon all. 

ARNOLD F,, KELLER. 

Utica, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh Area 


News from the Central Conference, Pittsburgh Synod 
By Georce E. Lirrte 


A RECEPTION was given in honor of Pas- 
tor Robert L. Smith, upon the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his pastorate at St. 
Paul Church, Hazelwood (Pittsburgh), 
May 25. During his pastorate the church 
indebtedness was paid off, and in addi- 
tion a building fund has been created, in 
War Bonds, for erection of a new church. 


It’s a new parsonage for Bethany 
Church, East Liberty (Pittsburgh), located 
in the Highland Park District, at Farragut 
and Hampton Streets. Pastor and Mrs. 
W. G. Leubin moved ‘into it May 19. A 
few months ago the congregation pre- 
sented him with a new robe and four sets 
of stoles. 


Eighteen pastors of the synod are serv- 
ing as chaplains in the Armed Forces, and 
half of these are from the Central Confer- 
ence. That includes the Rev. John P. 
Stump, who was called by the Navy. He 
terminated his pastorate at St. James 
Church, Emsworth, April 30. He will be 
missed also on the college campuses of 
Pittsburgh, where for the past two years 
he served as Lutheran student pastor. 


At the twentieth annual banquet of the 
Martin Luther Bible Class at Bethany 
Church, Braddock, 130 men were present, 
with the presidents of synod, conference 
and synodical Luther League as guests. 
This fine class is affiliated with the U. L. 
C. A. Brotherhood, and its teacher is Mr. 
W. C. Koehler. Bethany’s Luther League 
has shown marked interest in the near-by 
mission congregations, and an eagerness 
to give them concrete assistance toward 
equipment. The young people gave a bap- 
tismal font to Messiah Church, Homestead 
Park, and assisted the Sunday school in 
providing a new altar for Rose Crest 
Church. The Rev. R. N. Stumpf is pastor. 


New Missionary to the Jews 

A new missionary has been added to the 
staff of Christ Mission to the Jews, and 
will take up duties in July. This is Miss 
Agnes L. Boggs. She was born of mission- 
ary parents in China, educated in the 
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REV. GEORGE E. LITTLE, 
Member of "The Lutheran's” 
News Letter Staff 


U. S. A., has had Y. W. C. A. and Jewish 
Mission experience, and at present is on 
the faculty of Westmont College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. The Rev. D. B. Bravin is 
superintendent of the Mission. 


The Self-denial Lenten Offering of $360 
at Trinity Church, McKeesport, the Rev. 
N. E. Kieffer pastor, was given toward 
furnishing a room in the Women’s Res- 
idence Hall at Thiel College. They also 
gave $70, from special communion offer- 
ings toward the purchase of an organ at 
Rose Crest Church. 


The Rev. B. F. Wise has resigned as as- 
sociate pastor of Calvary Church, Wilkins- 
burg, effective May 28, in order to accept 
a call from the U. L. C. A. Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. He will serve as board mis- 
sionary at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Mr. Paul Liner, superintendent of the 
Sunday school of First Church, Duquesne, 
has been honored by election to the pres- 
idency of the Superintendents’ Association, 
Allegheny County Sabbath School Asso- 
ciation. The general organization embraces 
858 schools in the county. 
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A "Soldier Film" 

Another item from Duquesne is. the 
“Soldier Film” of First Church. This mo- 
tion picture film has now grown to 800 
feet, and out of the 123 members in the 
Armed Forces, 65 are already included 
on this, with more to be added whenever 
they come home on furlough. In years to 
come this film should be an invaluable 
record, and to date we know of no other 
church with such a record. C. W. Baker, 
Jr., D.D., is the pastor. 


Following the completion of their 
church building, there was a dedication 
service at Rose Crest Church, near Turtle 


Creek, on the afternoon of May 21. The 
Rev. David Burnite is pastor of this mis- 
sion, now two years old. The special of- 
fering amounted to $540. The president 
of synod, Dr. H. Reed Shepfer, led the 
procession to the church and at the en- 
trance received a large “key” from the 
chairman of the Planning Committee, 
W. W. Bauder. The superintendent of 
missions, Dr. P. H. Mullen, preached the 
sermon. The church is the one formerly 
used at McDonald, Pa., 35 miles away. 
Following arrangements made by the Mis- 
sion Board, it was dismantled, hauled to 
Rose Crest, and there re-assembled, the 
men of the congregation doing the work. 


Kochester—the Hower City 


The Rev. Eugene L. Stowell, pastor of 
Resurrection Church, Rochester, and di- 
rector of Lutheran World Action for the 
Western Conference of the United Synod 
of New York, reports that up to this writ- 
ing 85 per cent of the conference’s quota 
of $21,328 has been contributed. Twenty- 
five congregations have already given 
their quota or more. This conference leads 
the synod in both percentage and amount 
given. Pastor Stowell deserves much credit 


for his work. 


The Rev. Paul Markovits of Windsor, 
Ontario, will become pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Lyons, July 1, succeeding the Rev. 
Clifford E. Butterer, now pastor of First 
Redeemer Church, Buffalo. Pastor Marko- 
vits is a graduate of Waterloo Seminary. 


The Rev. William J. Ducker of Philadel- 
phia, associate secretary of the Luther 
League of America, was speaker at the 
annual convention of the Genesee Valley 
District Luther League May 14, at Christ 
Church, the Rev. Alfred J. Schroder pas- 
tor. Mr. Ducker used the convention 
theme, “Standing Firm in the Faith,” for 
the basis of a straightforward address. 
Officers elected are: Margaret Lange, pres- 
ident; Dorothy Boncke and Ruth Kraut- 
wurst, vice-presidents; Wilma Klem, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Clarence Neun, 
corresponding secretary; Carl Martens, 
treasurer. 
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The Rev. Fred W. Heins, for ten years 
superintendent of the Inner Mission So- 
ciety in Rochester, began his duties as su- 
perintendent of the Inner Mission Society 
of Springfield, Ohio, June 5. He is not a 
stranger to Springfield, as he is a graduate 
of Wittenberg College. Since leaving 
Rochester in January, Pastor Heins has 
worked in opening up a new field at 
Vallejo, Calif., under the direction of the 
Commission on American Missions. 


Rochester was well represented at the 
eightieth annual commencement of the 
Philadelphia Seminary, held May 17. The 
morning speaker at St. Michael’s Church 
was Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, pastor of 
Reformation Church, who used the topic, 
“Good Soldiers of Jesus Christ.” The 
afternoon speaker was Dr. Frederick E. 
Reissig, executive secretary of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Federation of Churches, 
formerly pastor. of Emmanuel Church, 
Rochester, whose topic was “The Church 
and Democracy.” Dr. Reissig writes, “Dr. 
Knubel’s address called the Church to a 
new dedication to its central tasks—it was 
highly interesting, practical, challenging, 
and very well received.” Dr. Knubel says, 
“Dr. Reissig’s address gave in an excellent 
manner some ways in which the Church is 
not influencing current events, with the 
idea that the Church should exert a 
greater influence.” 
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Visas Scotia Veiss 


By Doveras. A, ConraD 


May 17 is the great national holiday, 
Constitution Day of Norway. Since the 
German invasion of 1940, that holiday has 
meant much to all those who are living 
away from their homeland. On the Sunday 
nearest that date, a special service was held 
in the Church of the Resurrection at Hali- 
fax. A capacity congregation took part in 
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the very impressive service which was 
conducted by Pastor Conrad of Resurrec- 
tion Church, and Pastor B. Hindal of the 
Norwegian Seamen’s Church, Mayor John 
Lloyd of the City of Halifax delivered a 
short address. 


The Rev. Ernest Hoh of Lancaster, Pa., 
was the special guest of the Nova Scotia 
Synod for one week in May. Pastor Hoh 
is a member of the Parish and Church 
School Board and held meetings through- 
out the synod to acquaint Sunday school 
workers with the new Christian Growth 
Series which will appear in the autumn. 
Pastor Hoh occupied the pulpit of Resur- 
rection Church one Sunday morning. 


Welcome to the Bishop 


Anglicans especially, and others who 
were invited, gave a cordial welcome to 
the new Bishop of the Diocese of Nova 
Scotia, the Rt. Rev. George Frederick 
Kingston. Lieutenant-Governor Kendall 
and Mrs. Kendall gave a reception at Gov- 
ernment House May 23 to which all the 
Protestant clergy of the city were invited. 
In the evening at the Cathedral Church of 
All Saints, the new Bishop was enthroned. 


All the Anglican Bishops of Canada were - 


present and the sermon was preached by 
the Bishop of Newfoundland. The Epis- 
copal Church of the United States was 
represented by the Dean of Portland, 
Maine. 

A program of sacred music was given 
by the senior choir of Resurrection Church 
at Halifax, assisted by some outside artists 
May 28 after the Vesper Service. The 
choir, under the direction of Mr. George 
Ernst, was commended. 

Throughout the winter season, Resurrec- 
tion Church, in co-operation with the 
Canadian Lutheran Commission, has been 
conducting jsocial hours for service men 
and women after Vesper Services. These 
contacts have been much enjoyed by the 
large number of men and women attend- 


ing, and many expressions of thanks and. 


appreciation were rendered at the final 
social hour for the season June 4; 


Parents’ Day 

A new venture was attempted by the 
church school of Resurrection Church 
when Parents’ Day was observed June 4, 
and many of the parents availed themselves 
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MARION COLLEGE 


A Lutheran Junior College For Young Women 


Offers last two years of High School and two 
years of College work. Training in Liberal 
Arts, Pre-Library, Pre-Technician, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Journalism, Education, Business Education, 
Home Economics, Music, Speech and Dramatics. 


Personal attention in atmosphere of Christian 


culture. 


Tuition, board and room, $550.00 to $595.00. 


For information address 
Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
BOX K, MARION, VA. 


—Coming to NEW YORK—? 


VISIT NEW ROCHELLE 
“THE QUEEN CITY ON THE SOUND” 
Thirty-five minutes from Grand Central Station 


FLOLY.< oO RUINED Y 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


WALTER CHRISTIAN HANNING 


Pastor 


MARY ELIZABETH FOWLER 
Minister of Religious Education 


of this opportunity to see what the church 
is doing about the spiritual education of 
the children. A vacation Bible school will 
be held during the first two weeks of July. 


The Rev. Arnold Conrad was, on May 
14, installed as pastor of the Rose Bay Par- 
ish by the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, president 
of synod. President Whitteker also of- 
ficiated at the installation of the Rev. 
James Dauphinee, as pastor of the Mahone 
Bay Parish. 


Another of our pastors has left the bach- 
elor ranks, the Rev. Clifton Monk of the 
Midville Parish married Miss Helen Isabel 
Jacklin of Elmwood, Ontario, in St. Paul’s 
Church, Bridgewater, May 25. President 
C. H. Whitteker officiated. 


The spring session of the Northern Con- 
ference was held in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Newburne, June 1. The Communion was 
administered to pastors and delegates at 
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the morning service when the liturgy was 
conducted by the Rev. James Dauphinee 
and the sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Clifton Monk. Pastor Monk was elected 
president of conference and Mr. Bert Mil- 
bury secretary-treasurer. The offerings of 
the day were voted for the work of Lu- 
theran World Action. At Vespers, the 
liturgist was the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad, 
and the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Arnold Conrad. Because of war conditions, 
conference will meet only once a year. 


"D-Day" 

The invasion of continental Europe by 
the allied forces found people wending 
their way to the house of God to spend 
moments in prayer, asking Him for help 
and strength in the serious days that lie 
ahead. Resurrection Church at Halifax was 
open all day for private prayers and de- 
votions, and a special prayer service was 
held in the evening. 
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Tue sixty-fourth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Kansas Synod was held at Children’s 
Memorial Church, Kansas City, Mo. Mrs. 
Robert Gaston, Eureka, president of the 


Read the story of “faith under 
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By Paut B. Ciose 


society for the past year, directed the 
business, 

The officers for the coming year are: 
President, Mrs. C. C. Emmerich, Wichita; 
vice-presidents, Miss Helen Fink of Atchi- 
son, Mrs. B. P. Sibole of Tulsa, and Mrs. 
J. Albert Schultz of Salina; treasurer, Miss 
Harriet Kjerulff, Kansas City, Mo.; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Kenneth Jackson, 
Washington; statistical secretary, Mrs. 
Fred Kloepper, Jr., Lancaster; member of 
General Board, Mrs. J. P. Jensen, Law- 
rence. 

The largest number of Life Members in 
the history of the society was presented 
by Miss Helen Fink—a total of forty Life 
and seven In Memoriam memberships. The 
largest attendance at any session was 172, 
and 125 attended the missionary banquet. 

Guest speakers included Miss Mae 
Rohlfs, Miss Ruth Juram, Dr. O. W. 
Ebright, Dr. F. C. Wiegman, Chaplain 
Lightner Swan, and Dr. Alvin E. Bell, 
representative from the United Lutheran 
Church. Devotional speakers were Miss 
Lillian Dentinger and Mrs. George Walker. 
Burma Surgeon was reviewed by Mrs. 
E. P. Boersch, and a panel discussion, 
“Pillars of Peace,” was conducted by Mrs. 
Alvin Havekost. 


The Church at Work 


A Board of Missions, consisting of eight 
members, has been officially organized at 
St. Paul’s, Wichita. Dr. E. E. Stauffer, 
pastor, reports that the support of a na- 
tive pastor and parish in India has already 
been decided upon and funds are in hand. 
The congregation is honored to have one 
of its members, Mr. Herman Beuttel, the 
new Mayor of Wichita. Mr. Beuttel has 
served on the church council, is head 
usher, is treasurer of the new church 
building fund committee, and is vitally 
interested in all phases of church work. 


Trinity Church, Kansas City. The Rev. 
A. D. Havekost was installed as pastor 
by President George Whittecar of the Kan- 
sas Synod and the Rev. Reno Frobenius. 


Trinity Church, Lawrence, the Rev. A. J. 
Beil pastor. A three-week vacation Bible 
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NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the U. L. C. A. 
Synods of South Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, 
and Florida. 

Accredited; coeducational; A.B. and B.S. 
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Christian atmosphere, reasonable expenses. 
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For catalog write 
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school began May 29. The Wa-Shun-Ga 
Club is planning to have forty attend the 
youth camp. The Joash offering amounted 
to $1,800 this year. 


St. John’s Church, Lancaster, the Rev. 
Herbert Pett pastor. The auditorium of 
the church has been redecorated; the cost 
was financed by the ladies of the church. 


First Church, Topeka, the Rev. R. E. 
Rangeler pastor, is laying aside funds to 
redecorate the interior of their building. 


St. Mark’s Church, Atchison, the Rev. 
H. Vance Baird pastor. Ten young people 
graduating this spring were guests at a 
banquet given by the council and their 
wives. Three young men of the congrega- 
tion, members of the U. S. Air Force, have 
been shot down in combat; one is a Ger- 
man prisoner, one is missing over Ger- 
many, and another missing over Burma. 


First Church, St. Joseph, Mo., the Rev. 
Reno Frobenius pastor. The fiftieth anni- 
versary of the first service held by this 
congregation was observed June 4. The 
golden anniversary of the organization of 
the congregation will be observed in Au- 
gust. Young people of the church are mak- 
ing plans to attend Camp Wa-Shun-Ga. 


Zion Church, Hutchinson, the Rev. E. R. 
Harrison pastor. The Lenten self-denial 
offering has enabled the congregation to 
pay $800 on the church mortgage. The 
Sunday school attendance is increasing. 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


America’s Wartime Center 
for Rehabilitation and Rest 


VISIT 


St. Andrew’s- By: the Sea 
Lutheran Church 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
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Khamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 
For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


Endearing and Enduring 
(Continued from page 2) 

For twelve years Mr. Black was secre- 
tary of the late Senator Atlee Pomerene 
of Ohio and for two years he filled a sim- 
ilar position in the office of the late Sen- 
ator Edwards of New Jersey. It was in 
1926 that the late Jesse L. Clark of Ash- 
land, Ohio, founder of the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement, visited Washington and 
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Courses leading to B.D. and S.T.M. 
degrees. 

For information address 


Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Message to Parents 


Are you considering college for your 
children? If you are, why not combine 
the educational advantages of travel, with 
liberal arts training under Lutheran 
auspices? Midland, a friendly college 
with home attention, can give both to 
your son or daughter. 


University accredited, Midland offers 
B.A. and B.S. degrees, Music, Journal- 
ism, Teaching, Business, Social Life, 
Athletics, small classes. 12 hours from 
Chicago. 21 hours from New York. Room, 
Board and Tuition, $400 a year. 

Write: Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, President, 
for catalog. 


Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 


NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 


An experienced teacher at the head of 
every department 


Fully Accredited 
SECOND QUARTER OPENS SEPT. 18 


For catalog and information write to the 
- president 


PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


spoke to Arthur Black of full-time work 
with that organization. Such a work had 
for many years been the secret desire of 
Mr. Black; and he accepted the position 
as executive secretary and served his 
church and his Lord joyously. 

Upon returning this year from his an- 
nual visit to the western seminaries of the 
United Lutheran Church Mr. Black found 
that his customary energy was lacking. 
For several months he carried on his work, 
handicapped by physical weariness yet 
driving himself to look after his office 
duties day by day. His last correspondence 
concerned plans for the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement. in Philadelphia on 
June 29; he was particularly anxious that 
some younger layman be selected as his 
associate to be prepared to succeed him. 

For nearly twenty years Arthur Black 
was a member of Luther Place Memorial 
Church, teaching in the adult classes and 
serving several terms on the church coun- 
cil. He became a Lutheran out of a back- 
ground of Methodist and Congregational 
church relationships. He looked upon all 
of his life before entering full-time service 
of the United Lutheran Church as prepa- 
ration for his true vocation. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and three daughters: 
Mrs. Clement French, Lynchburg, Va.; 
Mrs. Percival Hall, Jr., Washington, D. C.; 
and Mrs. Robert H. Ewing, West Falls 
Church, Va. 


Reception fo'Dr. and Mrs. 
S. T. Nicholas 


A RECEPTION in honor of their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary was tendered the 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Samuel.T. Nicholas by 
the members and friends of Christ Church, 
Upper Darby, Pa., June 15. Invitations had 
been sent to the congregations formerly 
served by Dr. and Mrs. Nicholas, including 
the seventeen churches in and around 
Philadelphia which Dr. Nicholas served as 
supply pastor following his retirement as 
pastor for twenty-five years of Keller 
Memorial Church, Washington, D. C. 
Upon moving to Upper Darby, the couple 
united with Christ Church, Paul S. Wag- 
ner, D.D., pastor. A gift of money was pre- 
sented the guests of honor by the members 
and friends of Christ Church. 
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Sure \ TAKES FAITH 


TO THINK ABOUT THE FUTURE THESE DAYS 


But I want to be counted among those who have that faith! I honestly believe 
you'll see a better world after this is all over—greater opportunities—new 
horizons. I want my youngsters to be prepared to do their part in building this 
better world. That’s why I’m planning now so that each one may have a com- 
plete and well-rounded education. It’s a grand feeling—to know that their fu- 
ture is secure. And it’s easy to guarantee their education through a low-cost 
Lutheran Brotherhood Educational Insurance Policy. 


LUTHERAN 
_ BROTHERHOOD 


Lega! Reserve Life Insurance or Lutherans 


| PEST ee RED CR re TR coe | 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


I would be interested in hearing about the 
iepecen Brotherhood Educational insurance 
plan. 


NAME, .ccccccccssescceece AGE. secs cece 


STREET». ccc ccccccvestaveccagseesiecneieee 


Herman L. Ekern, President 
606 Second Ave. So. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Whdwest Whscollanies : 


THE RURAL CHURCH GIVES GOOD ACCOUNT OF STEWARDSHIP 


Tue first summer session in the history 
of Western Theological Seminary, Fre- 
mont, Nebr., opened May 22. The session, 
designed to supply replacements for pas- 
tors taken into the army as chaplains, was 
arranged at the request of the United 
States government Selective Service. 


Immanuel Church, Madison, Nebr., the 
Rev. R. Jobman pastor, has purchased a 
new silver-and-gold communion set, which 
was used for the first time at the Easter 
communion. 


Dr. Wiegman Honored 


Fremont business and professional peo- 
ple, represented by members of the local 
Chamber of Commerce, honored Dr. and 
Mrs. Fred C. Wiegman at a special college 
chapel service. Spokesmen for the group 
were J. M. Sorensen, vice-president of 
Stephens National Bank, and C. W. Motter, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The demonstration was the result of Dr. 
Wiegman’s declining a call to the pastor- 
ate of a large eastern church and his deci- 


By Martin ScHROEDER 


sion to continue as president of Midland 
College. 


The Nebraska Southeast District Church 
School convention, a joint annual affair of 
the Midwest and Nebraska Synods, was 
held May 21 in St. Matthew Church, 
Johnson, Nebr., the Rev. E. C. Hansen 
pastor. The theme was “Christian Growth.” 
Speakers of the day were Pastors T. J. C. 
Schuldt, Nebraska City; Dr. M. Koolen, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Otto Spehr, Jr., Diller, 
Nebr.; E. C. Hansen; and Werner Welchert, 
Lanham, Kan. Featured on the program 
were the Rev. R. W. Deitz of Philadelphia; 
and Chaplain J. E. Stockman, Major, 
A. A. F., Lincoln, Nebr. Officers of the or- 
ganization are John Huttenmeier, Diller, 
Nebr., president; Dr. L. H. Lesher, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., and the Rev. W. E. Rowoldt, 
Northboro, Iowa, vice-presidents; Lillian 
Wessler, Rock Port, Mo., secretary; and 
Mr. Paul Hansen, Johnson, Nebr., treas- 
urer. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of St. 
John’s Church, Bennington, Nebr., the Rev. 


A LUIHERAN COLLEGE 


FOR LUTHERAN YOUTH SL RESSING 


tian faculty—accreditment by North-Central Association for past 28 years— 
former students now serving in important positions. 


A strong Chris 

Thousands o 

Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.Mus. 
Business Administration 
Teacher Training 


Home Economics (for Smith-Hughes teaching) . 


Music—including radio training 
Physical Education 

Physical Sciences (5 major fields) 
Social Sciences 

Humanities 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


1. Christian experience and character 
2. Culture and refinement 
3. Thorough training for life work 


Basic preparation for: 
Agriculture 
Dentistry 
(phd ae 


Ww 
Medicine 
Nurs: 
See a 

rary 
Theology 


ervice 


COSTS—VERY REASONABLE, 
Under new plan, four-year courses can be completed in three calendar years. 


Write 


ERLAND NELSON, President 


CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 
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Mesrare Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of North Carolina . . . Fully accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
A.B. and B.S. degrees . . . Pre-professional, teachers’, busi- 
ness administration, and music courses . . . Expenses, $400 
to $450 .. . For information and catalogue, write 


P. E. MONROE, President 
LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE — HICKORY, N. C. 


Summer Term Begins June 5. Daniel Efird Rhyne 
Fall Term Begins September 5. Administration Building 
W. Churchill pastor, has published ‘a year ATLANTIC CITY 
book for 1944, outlining full details for the THE ORVILLE 
year’s programs and work, including a South Tennessee near Beach. European Plan. 


i ‘ Running Water. Free Bathing. Rooms, $1.00 up. 
classified directory. Mrs. E. C. Stoltenberg Secale tg fak ta aenn 
is president of the society. 


Farmers Measure Up LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


: PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
Farmers are sometimes suspected by the 222 S. Carol Boulevard 


misinformed of holding out on the temple Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
treasury. However, observation teaches Sunset 3224 

that, given a good crop and favorable mar- Betiniaiesh andacolriechemes 
kets, the ruralites measure up in. propor- submitted on request. 
tion to the best among the church’s flocks. 
From Immanuel Church, five miles south- \ 
west of Hastings, Nebr., Dr. E. Walter pas- 
tor, comes word that they met their ap- 
portionment 130.3 per cent. Not so many 
years ago Immanuel’s people had succes- 
sive crop failures on account of repeated 
seasons of drouth, but their loyalty to 
Kingdom work was not diminished in spite 
of the, then, reduced evidence through 
offerings, which, as has been shown time 
and again, prove in the end to be a mis- 
leading measuring stick of a congrega- 
tion’s inherent consecration. Immanuel’s 
average contribution for all purposes dur- 
ing the past year per household (of which 
there are but twenty) was in excess of 
$100. About one-half of the total brought 
together is credited to the energetic mem- 
bers of the Luther League, though, in the 
last analysis, much of this success must be 


piece Hora ee leadership of Dr. THE TI ME IS N OW I 
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BOOKS 


FOR PASTORS 


PARISH PRACTICE 
By Paut J. Hou 


Treats virtually every phase of 
parish administration accurately, 
profoundly and understandingly. 


Price, $2.50 


FOR WE HAVE 
THIS TREASURE 


By Paut SCHERER 


“A book on the ministry that 
will be read for years to come 

. .” More about it on the back 
page of this magazine. 


Price, $2.00 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILA. 7, PA. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 


Dr. E. A. Trabert Retires fiom 
Active Ministry 


Ar the morning service June 11 Dr. 
Earnest A. Trabert, who has been pastor 
of St. Michael’s Church, Berkeley, Calif., 
for twenty-five years and who was or- 
dained forty-six years ago, preached his 
last sermon as pastor of this congregation. 
The church was crowded and a generous 
gift was presented to Dr. and Mrs. Trabert 
by the congregation. The end of June he 
retired from the active ministry, but was 
elected pastor emeritus of the congrega- 
tion. Following the service, a farewell 
dinner was served in honor of Dr. and 
Mrs. Trabert. 

Dr. and Mrs. Trabert will spend some 
time in the Santa Cruz Mountains, after 
which they will go to Minneapolis, Minn., 
to attend the convention of the United 
Lutheran Church. This will be held in St. 
John’s Church, which was founded by his 
father, the late Dr. George Henry Trabert, 
and in which he was ordained in 1898. 
Upon their return to California they will 
occupy their home at 5505 Kales Avenue, 
Oakland. 

The Rev. Richard H. Drummond, Ph.D., 
has been elected pastor of St. Michael’s 
congregation, and took up his work the 
first Sunday in July. 


“Walk by Faith” 


The Spring Conference of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Harrisburg Dis- 
trict of the East Pennsylvania Conference 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod met in 
St. Stephen’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., the 
Rev. Harlan D. Fague pastor, May 3. Mrs. 
John G. Bennet, president, presided. The 
theme, “Walking by Faith,” was carried 
out by Pastor Fague and Miss Emma 
Sener at the opening sessions. 

Mr. G. Patterson of the War Relocation 
Department of Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
Russel B. McGiffin of Altoona, Pa., Mission 
Study Secretary of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synodical Society, addressed the 
conference in the morning. A concise re- 
port of the work of all departments was 
presented by the statistician, Mrs. Charles 
L. Mogel, Millersburg, Pa. 

The addresses in the afternoon were 
given by Miss M. Clara Sullivan, mission- 
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Towners, N. Y. 


—if good friends and Sunday schools will help with their 
gifts. Your “fresh-air contribution” will be needéd by— 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., New York City 10, N. Y. 


$20.00 ONE CHILD TWO WEEKS, $10.00 ONE WEEK, $1.50 A DAY. 


ary on furlough from China, and Mrs. 
Jacob E. Rudisill, president of the East 
Pennsylvania Conference. : 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. George T. Miller, Harris- 
burg; vice-president, Mrs, Robert C. Ben- 
ner, Oberlin; secretary, Mrs. Ira Lentz, 
Hummelstown; treasurer, Mrs. S. V. Swarr, 
Lancaster. Mrs. Cray E. Rice. 


MARRIED 


McClintock-Tranberg. The Rev. Ralph A. 
McClintock, pastor of Atonement Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Miss Dorothy Tranberg, daughter 
of the Rev. and Mrs. C. P. Tranberg, Vandalia, 
Iil., were married June 21 in Atonement Church. 
Dr. Armin George Weng, president of the 
Illinois Synod, read the service. 


Wagschall-Weygandt. The Rev. Francis Wag- 
schall and Miss Edna Belle Weygandt were mar- 
ried in St. John’s Church, Uniontown, Ohio, 
June 1, by the father of the groom, the Rev. 
Louis F. Wagschall of Utica, N. Y. The Rev. 
George F. Ditmar, an uncle of the bride, and 
the pastor, Dr. Henry C. Roehner, assisted in 
the service. 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


High School Seniors may enter July 31 for.a six-week 


Regular Session begins September 18, 1944 


Offering courses for students, pre-theological, pre- 
dental, pre-medical, 
nurses, pre-veterinarian, business secretaries, and 
Teacher Education in three fields—academic, busi- 
ness and music. 


Co-educational — Accredited — Christian 


G. MORRIS SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


LUTHERAN CHILDREN 


e from congested areas of New York City will have their 
only chance at health and vacation happiness in God’s 
out-of-doors this summer at Camp Wilbur Herrlich, 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 


Summer Term to September 9. 


laboratory technicians, pre- 


For full information write 


The groom was recently graduated by the 
Philadelphia Seminary and has accepted the 
call to become pastor of Zion Church, Oldwick, 
N. J. The bride is a graduate of Wittenberg 
College and an active worker in St. John’s 
Church, Uniontown. 


SYNOD 


The thirty-second annual convention of the 
Synod of West Virginia will be held at Jackson’s 
Mill, W. Va., the State 4-H Camp, July 19-23. 
Opening Service Wednesday at 8.00 P. M. Meet- 
ings of the synodical organizations will be held 
concurrently with the convention of synod. 

W. Roy Hashinger, Sec. 


NOTICE 


A called session of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of North Carolina will be held 
July 16 at 3.00: P. M. in St. Paul’s Church, 
Rowan County, the Rev. H. P. Barringer pastor, 
for the purpose of ordaining to the office of the 
gospel ministry, George S. Bowden, Jr., F. 
Leslie Conrad, Jr., Rufus B. Cuthbertson, Jacob 
L. Lackey, F. Curtis Morehead, Jr., Hoke H. 
Ritchie and Glenn A. Yount, recent graduates 
of the Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary. 

F. L. Conrad, Sec. 
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Published Today 


One of America’s great preachers bas written a book on the 
ministry that will be read and reread for years 
to come— 


For We Have 


This Treasure 


by 
PAUL SCHERER 


Dr. Scherer, well-known pastor of the Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity, New York City, delivered the material of this book as the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures for 1943 to the acclaim of faculty, students and alumni of 
Yale Divinity School, and a large number of visiting ministers. 


Dr. Halford E. Luccock spoke for Dr. Scherer’s enthusiastic listeners 
when he said that these lectures will rank among the best that have ever 
been given. Cogent of argument, brilliant in literary style, salted with epi- 
gram and humor, Dr. Scherer’s lectures are bound to be widely read and 
discussed by ministers, divinity students, missionaries and the general 
reader. 

CONTENTS: I. A Constant Pageant. II. Like a Man of God. III. The 


Weapons of My Warfare. IV. God Appealing by Me. V. A Sound Work- 
man, VI. The Way You Handle the Word of Truth. $2.00 


A Religious Book Club Selection. 
Order from your Bookstore or 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 


